COASTAL    COMMAND,     1934-6

carrier to provide the requisite number of machines to do the job
at the same moment,

I found it very pleasant and interesting to be a passenger in a
warship. Many things had changed in the eighteen years since
my Tiger days. The loud-speaker system throughout the ship was
constantly in use for some routine announcement, and the Com-
mander of the ship could speak on it to the ship's company and
tell them how the battle was going.

Each fleet flagship had an R.A.F. Wing-Gommander on the
staff of the C.-in-C. as adviser on air matters. It was a very good
arrangement and amongst other advantages it ensured a steady,
though limited, output of senior R.A.F. officers with Fleet experi-
ence, who were to be of considerable value to Coastal Command
in later years.

The manoeuvres finished on the isth March, and the two
fleets returned to Gibraltar to work out the results and sub-
sequently discuss them at a conference. This was held in a large
shed on the mole alongside which the two flagships were berthed.
I was invited to attend and to hear the story of the operations
unfolded, stage by stage, in a most interesting manner. As some
1,500 officers attended, an amplifier was used, and officers with
electrically lit pointers indicated the positions on the large illumin-
ated chart, to which the narrative referred. It was all very well
done, and I registered the details of the proceedings in my mind
for adaptation to future Air conferences.

I stayed at Gibraltar for a few days and took the opportunity
of seeing a bullfight at Algeciras. The occasion was a try-out for
young and budding matadors, and the bulls were also young ones.
Bullfights have been described in detail by many able writers and
this one was probably a poor imitation of those which took place
at Madrid and elsewhere, but what amused me very much was
the unrehearsed incidents. Every now and then some young
enthusiast from the spectators would jump over the barrier into
the ring and endeavour to play the bull with a handkerchief or
a scarf taken from his girl friend. Usually the police intervened,
if the bull wasn't too close, and carried the interrupter off. On one
occasion a young man who jumped into the ring was followed by
most of his family trying to restrain him. He had to fight them off
Erst while the bull looked on; luckily some picadors intervened to
distract the attention of the animal whilst the young man was
removed protesting, and the ceremony proceeded.

I took passage back to Portsmouth in the Nebon as the guest